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The  Vision 


The  Plan  for  Progress:  A  Regional  Economic  Strategy  for  the  Pioneer  Valley 
T  h  e  V  i  s  i  o  n 


The  Regional  Plan  for  Progress  brings  together  the  vital  economic  interests  of  the  Pioneer  Valley  to 
build  a  competitive  regional  community  with  a  world  class  environment  which  stimulates  development 
and  growth. 


The  Plan  for  Progress  Trustees 


The  potential  for  any  plan  or  strategy  is  only  as  strong  as  the  people  behind  it.  In  gathering  together  the 
group  who  would  steer  the  Regional  Plan  for  Progress,  we  knew  these  individuals  must  reflect  the 
diversity  issues  of  this  region:  geographic,  demographics  and  private  versus  public  sector  interests. 

The  Plan  for  Progress  Trustees  have  met  bimonthly  for  months,  discussing  strategies,  responding  to 
ideas,  sometimes  arguing,  always  returning.  The  Regional  Plan  for  Progress  is  extremely  fortunate  to 
have  a  group  of  people  whose  dedication  to  the  Pioneer  Valley  Region  is  unequaled. 
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Introduction 


When  the  Regional  Plan  for  Progress  was  first  conceived,  the  Pioneer  Valley  Region  was  in  the  midst  of 
what  many  considered  a  recession.  Only  during  the  Great  Depression  had  we  experienced  more  job 
losses  in  the  region.  We  were  hard  hit  by  cuts  in  military  spending,  by  losses  in  manufacturmg,  reductions 
in  construction  -  every  industrial  sector  felt  the  sharp  pangs  of  the  downturn. 

Today,  some  of  us  in  the  Pioneer  Valley  Region  are  starting  to  see  an  improvement  and  larger  eco- 
nomic indicators  point  to  a  national  recovery.  But  while  we  may  feel  optimistic,  we  need  to  look  back  on 
this  last  downturn  and  understand  its  larger  lessons.  A  total  restructuring  of  our  economy  has  occurred 
over  the  past  ten  years.  The  words  "recession"  and  "depression"  connote  a  potential  swing  back  to  the 
norm  and  we  will  never  return  to  the  norm.  The  entire  architecture  of  our  regional  and  world  economy  is 
changing.  If  the  Pioneer  Valley  expects  to  flourish  economically,  it  must  accept  these  structural  changes  and 
respond  accordingly. 

CK'er  a  hundred  years  ago,  this  region  experienced  an  era  unsurpassed  in  economic  prosperity.  This 
prosperity  was  the  reward  of  ingenuity  and  vision^  balanced  precariously,  but  perfectly,  with  other  factors 
working  in  our  favor:  demands  for  new  products;  the  natural  resources  to  run  machines  for  the  products; 
and  the  waves  of  immigrant  labor  to  produce  the  products.  We  held  the  golden  ball  until  these  factors 
shifted  and  the  era  slipped  away. 

Many  of  those  factors  favoring  us  over  a  hundred  years  ago  are  still  present  in  the  Pioneer  Valley.  We 
have  pockets  of  ingenuity  and  brilliance;  we  have  resourcefulness  and  tenacity  and  we  have  new  immi- 
grant populations  moving  into  the  area.  But  we  have  not  connected  these  factors  and  unlike  our  past, 
outside  forces  will  not  move  in  and  create  the  steam  for  our  economic  engine.  Other  parts  of  the  world, 
other  regions  in  this  nation,  are  aggressively  shaping  their  future  and  we  must  do  the  same.  The  world  no 
longer  operates  as  it  did  in  1745, 1845, 1945  or  even  1985.  The  Pioneer  Valley  Region  must  take  its  tenacity 
and  apply  it  not  in  dealing  with  each  other  but  in  tackling  the  challenges  of  a  globally  changing  economy. 
Our  indigenous  traits  will  serve  us  well  if  we  use  them  to  look  outward. 

In  1993,  the  Weld-Cellucci  Administration  published  Choosing  to  Compete,  an  economic  strategy  for 
Massachusetts.  The  strategy  outlined  categories  for  action  and  examined  each  region  in  the  Common- 
wealth, including  the  Pioneer  Valley: 

This  strategy  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  blueprint  for  how  the  Massachusetts  state 
government  can  do  its  job  well  -  in  partnership  with  business,  labor,  and  the  research 
and  academic  community  -  by  helping  create  a  business  environment  that  is  nothing 
short  of  the  best  in  the  nation  for  business  growth  and  new  job  creation. 

{Choosing  to  Compete,  Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs,  1993) 

The  Regional  Plan  for  Progress  picks  up  this  blueprint  and  attempts  to  fill  in  some  of  the  detail  on  the 
pages  marked  "Pioneer  Valley  Region."  We  have  followed  the  same  basic  premise  found  in  Choosing  to 
Compete:  Economic  development  is  a  partnership.  But  we  have  also  customized  the  process  for  this  region 
and  the  Regional  Plan  for  Progress  reflects  this  added  dimension. 
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The  Research  Phase 


Before  we  began  the  Regional  Plan  for  Progress,  we  knew  that  the  recent  restructuring  of  our  economy 
was  unprecedented.  Across  the  Pioneer  Valley  Region,  various  individuals  had  grasped  the  enormity  of 
these  changes,  but  to  date,  we  had  not  collaborated  on  a  possible  call  to  action.  As  a  region,  we  needed  to 
organize  and  move  ahead  to  position  ourselves  for  future  economic  prosperity.  We  needed  to  understand 
the  situation  in  realistic  terms,  in  quantitative  terms.  The  first  step  was  to  gather  informahon. 

The  Statistical  Research  and  Analysis 

Research  was  conducted  to  determine  the  current  composition,  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Pioneer 
Valley's  regional  economy  and  its  available  physical,  human  and  capital  resources.  An  Economic 
Assessment  of  the  Pioneer  Valley  was  published  in  April  1994.  It  consists  of  a  white  paper  analysis  of  the 
region's  economic  situation,  examining  its  composition,  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  available  physical, 
human  and  capital  resources.  The  paper  includes  a  regional  report  card  which  compares  the  region  to 
other  parts  of  the  nation  in  the  major  categories  of  economic  competition. 

An  annotated  catalogue  of  organizational  resources  for  economic  development  was  also  compiled  and 
published  at  the  same  time.  This  catalogue  provides  a  reference  for  the  region  and  presents  an  inventory  of 
potential  participants  in  the  Regional  Plan  for  Progress.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  catalogue  continues  to 
evolve  and  expand. 


Public  Participation 

For  the  Regional  Plan  for  Progress  to  truly  reflect  the  issues  facing  the  region,  we  needed  comprehensive 
involvement  through  community  outreach  and  participation.  For  six  months,  the  Plan  for  Progress 
Trustees  canvassed  the  region. 


The  Economic  Summits 

The  Plan  for  Progress  Trustees  sponsored  a  series  of  economic  summits  designed  to  solicit  strategy 
suggestions,  educate  the  region  about  economic  trends  and  gather  support  for  the  plan. 

Economic  Summit  One 

This  first  summit,  held  April  29, 1994,  had  approximately  300  registered  parhcipants.  Following  a 
historical  look  at  the  region,  participants  attended  strategy  sessions  with  each  group  discussing  a  topic 
related  to  elements  of  the  economy.  Many  of  the  suggestions  generated  have  become  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  plan. 


Economic  Summit  Two 

The  second  summit  was  held  June  16, 1994  and  explored  the  key  elements  of  a  strong  economy, 
elements  which  provide  a  framework  for  this  plan.  Particular  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  role  of 
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regional  export  industries.  Export  is  not  used  in  the  traditional  denotative  sense,  but  refers  to  those 
industries  which  bring  new  money  into  a  region.  A  report  by  Craig  Moore,  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Amherst,  succinctly  describes  the  importance  of  export  industries: 

The  key  to  income  generation  for  a  state  or  local  economy  is  the  strength  of  those 
firms  which  sell  goods  and  services  to  customers  whose  income  is  earned  elsewhere 
[export  industries]. ..The  economy  also  includes  many  firms  which  serve  only  local 
communities  such  as  the  dry  cleaner  or  local  dentist  [domestic  industries]...  A  regional 
economy  cannot  grow  simply  by  expansion  of  its  domestic  firms...An  increase  in 
sales  to  out-of-state  markets  ...increases  the  region's  total  income  and  makes  possible 
increases  in  the  domestic  sector  activity  as  workers  in  base  firms  spend  a  large 
portion  of  their  increased  income  on  local  goods  and  services. 

(Craig  Moore,  New  Economic  Reality:  Massachusetts,  1994) 

The  Regional  Plan  for  Progress  recognizes  the  importance  of  export  industries  in  our  regional 
economy.  Encouraging  these  industries  and  looking  for  new  ones  is  pivotal  to  our  future  economic  growth. 
Export  industries  are  not  pursued  at  the  expense  of  domestic  firms.  Local,  or  domestic,  firms  will  only 
prosper  if  export  industries  are  bringing  money  from  out-of-region  markets  into  the  region. 

Economic  Summit  Three 

The  third  and  final  summit  presents  the  Regional  Plan  for  Progress  and  requests  public  and  private 
support  for  the  strategies.  While  this  report  is  the  end  of  a  process,  it  is  also  a  call  to  action  and  the 
beginning  of  a  second  phase.  Over  the  next  months,  you  may  be  asked  to  contribute  your  expertise  and 
time  as  we  begin  implementing  these  strategies.  We  hope  to  get  your  support  when  we  come  calling.  As 
you  read  the  plan,  you  may  identify  with  a  particular  strategy  or  have  some  suggestions.  Please  step 
forward  and  speak  with  us:  The  Plan  for  Progress  is  a  regional  plan  and  will  only  succeed  with  your 
involvement. 

Community  Participation 

While  the  summits  brought  people  from  the  public  and  private  sectors,  we  needed  to  be  sure  that  all 
communities  were  reached.  To  ensure  this  participation,  the  Plan  for  Progress  held  a  series  of  meetings 
at  various  times  and  locations  across  the  region.  Most  of  these  meetings  were  held  in  the  evening  to  avoid 
scheduling  conflicts  with  jobs. 

Meetings  were  attended  primarily  by  select  board' members,  planning  department  representatives  and 
economic  development  teams.  Rural,  suburban  and  urban  areas  were  represented.  Although  the  meetings 
differed  in  tone,  one  common  issue  was  strongly  heard  throughout  these  sessions:  We  need  support  on  a 
state  level  for  infrastructure  and  decision  making  related  to  permitting  and  regulations.  These  concerns  are 
reflected  in  the  strategies. 
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Focus  Groups  for  Export  Industries 

The  Regional  Plan  for  Progress  has  identified  some  of  the  clustered  regional  export  industries  which 
should  be  targeted  for  development.  Through  their  growth,  the  entire  regional  economy  will  flourish. 
This  list  is  not  necessarily  complete,  but  represents  the  best  efforts  of  the  trustees. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  the  trustees  have  met  with  leaders  of  these  industries.  Their  suggestions 
and  obser\'ations  have  been  woven  into  the  plan  and  provide  a  strong  compass  for  the  direction  we  must 
travel. 

In  some  instances,  export  groups  are  still  in  the  process  of  meeting.  These  industries,  while  listed  as 
part  of  the  plan,  may  not  appear  fully  developed  in  the  strategies.  They  will  be  represented  in  a  separate 
report  on  export  industries. 


Existing  Export  Industry  Clusters  in  the  Pioneer  Valley  Region 

•  Crafts /Artisans 

•  Health  Care 

•  Higher  Education 

•  Instrumentation 

•  Insurance 

•  Machine  Tools 

•  Paper,  Printing  and  Related  Industries 

•  Plastics 

•  Toys,  Games  &  Sporting  Goods 


Emerging  Export  Industry  Clusters  in  the  Pioneer  Valley  Region 

•  Aircraft  Maintenance/Regional  Airports 

•  Aqua  Culture 

•  Environmental  Services /Products 

•  Medical  Products 

•  Robotics 

•  Software/Computer  Technologies 

•  Telecommunications 

•  Tourism 
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Note:  Other  regional  export  industry  clusters  have  been  recently  suggested  and  include  the  following: 
Food  Processing /Distribution,  Engineering  Services  and  Biotechnology 
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The  Strategic  Goals 

Taking  information  from  the  summits,  the  focus  groups  and  the  community  outreach  sessions,  the 
trustees  began  developing  strategies  for  the  plan. 
It  became  apparent  that  certain  issues  were  surfacing  over  and  over  again.  These  common  concerns 
became  the  basis  for  the  Strategic  Goals.  The  goals  are  fundamental  to  the  plan,  for  while  this  report  offers 
specific  strategies  for  implementation,  the  list  is  not  necessarily  exhaustive.  It  is  the  structurally  sound 
strategic  goals  which  provide  a  strong  framework  for  expansion. 


Regional  Plan  for  Progress  Strategic  Goals 

1.  Develop  a  regional  identity  which  celebrates  our  growing  diversity,  connects  the  communities  of  the 
Pioneer  Valley  and  fosters  economic  growth  through  regional  collaboration. 

2.  Extract  the  resources  of  our  higher  education  system  and  integrate  into  the  regional  economy  for  direct 
economic  benefit. 

3.  Maximize  job  expansion  and  retention  by  targeting  the  region's  identified  export  industries  for 
development  and  growth. 

4.  Recognizing  the  special  importance  of  our  core  cities  to  the  overall  economic  health  of  the  region, 
develop  strategies  to  stimulate  urban  growth,  development  and  revitalization. 

5.  Foster  a  positive  business  environment  by  resolving  business  growth  issues  specific  to  the  region  with 
an  emphasis  on  three  areas: 

•  capital  availability 

»  existence  of  a  skilled  labor  force 

•  permitting  and  regulations 
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Developing  the  Strategies 

Developing  the  strategies  was  a  challenge  between  feasibility  and  creativity.  The  trustees  needed  to 
address  the  fundamental  and  sometimes  prosaic  problems  facing  the  regional  economy  but  we  were 
also  driven  by  the  need  to  find  new  solutions.  The  Pioneer  Valley  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  experienc- 
ing an  econorruc  restructuring  not  seen  since  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Such  historic  changes  called  for 
some  ingenuity  and  pluck. 

The  Strategies 

As  ideas  were  formed,  we  realized  that  not  all  strategies  could  be  pursued  immediately.  Orgaruzation 
of  the  strategies  are  divided  into  three  time  frames  for  implementation: 

•  Short-term  Strategies  (1995  - 1997)  are  considered  the  highest  priority  for  implementation. 

•  Midterm  Strategies  (1998  -  2000)  may  see  some  planning  before  1998,  but  immediate  implementa- 
tion is  less  plausible  and  these  strategies  have  been  assigned  a  longer  lead  time. 

•  Long-term  strategies  (2001  and  onward  )  are  difficult  to  fully  develop  since  implementahon  steps 
may  change  dramatically  over  the  next  five  to  seven  years,  but  they  contribute  to  the  plan's  vision 
and  warrant  mention. 
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Regional  Plan  For  Progress  Matrix 


Strategies/Goals 
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1.  Develop  a  regional  identity  which  celebrates  our  growing  diversity,  connects  the 
communities  of  the  Pioneer  Valley  and  fosters  economic  growth  through  regional 
collaboration. 

2.  Extract  the  resources  of  our  higher  education  system  and  integrate  into  the  regional 
economy  for  direct  economic  benefit. 

3.  Maximize  job  expansion  and  retention  by  targeting  the  regionis  identified  export 
industries  development  and  growth. 

4.  Recognizing  the  special  importance  of  our  core  cities  to  the  overall  economic  health 
of  the  region,  develop  strategies  to  stimulate  urban  growth,  development  and  revi- 
talization. 

5.  Foster  a  positive  business  environment  by  resolving  business  growth  issues  spe- 
cific to  the  region  with  a  special  emphasis  on  capital  availability,  existence  of  a  skilled 
labor  force  and  permitting  and  regulations. 
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Acknowledging  a  Changing  World 


Looking  towards  the  twenty-first  century,  residents  of  the  Pioneer  Valley  must  recognize  the  regional 
changes  of  the  past  generation:  social,  political,  demographic  and  economic.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
study  recent  global  changes  and  make  a  connection  between  the  internal  and  external. 

In  less  than  ten  years,  we  have  witnessed  unprecedented  world  change.  Changes  which,  regardless  of 
original  intent,  present  strong  economic  implications: 

•  The  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

•  The  formation  of  the  European  Union  and  a  single  marketplace. 

•  The  passage  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

•  The  election  of  Nelson  Mandella  as  President  of  South  Africa. 

•  The  pending  ratification  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

•  The  continued  most  favored  nation  trade  status  of  China,  the  world's  largest  market. 

•  The  courting  of  foreign  investment  by  India,  the  world's  second  largest  market. 

•  The  emergence  of  Japan,  once  war  torn  but  now  strong  consumers  of  recreational  and 
personal  products. 

Some  say  that  New  Englanders,  and  the  residents  of  the  Pioneer  Valley  in  particular,  are  cautious  and 
insular  by  nature.  We  may  deserve  that  reputation,  but  we  are  also  pragmatic  and  competitive  when 
needed.  These  latter  two  traits  are  needed  now  as  we  watch  regional  demographics  changing  and  new 
world  markets  opening  up. 

Understanding  and  celebrating  diverse  cultures  within  the  region  will  lead  to  a  competitive  advantage 
in  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

L.L.  Bean  opens  its  fourth  store  in  Japan  on  September  26. 

One  billion  dollars  in  exports  creates  20,000  new  jobs. 
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What's  In,  What's  Out 


This  plan  is  not  the  final  word  on  regional  economic  development.  The  Regional  Plan  for  Progress 
attempts  to  identify  the  major  issues  facing  our  region  and  present  some  specific  strategies  for  those 
concerns.  Many  of  these  issues  require  a  strategic  plan  of  their  own:  urban  investment,  education,  small 
business  development  —  just  to  name  a  few.  In  some  cases,  more  detailed  plans  are  being  developed  by 
groups  within  the  region. 

This  plan  does  reflect  a  strong  effort  to  reach  out  to  the  region  and  to  gather  issues  and  solutions. 
Some  ideas  reflect  the  CEO's  perspective.  At  other  times  the  voice  of  a  selectman  from  a  rural  community 
surfaces.  These  strategies  are  presented  in  all  their  different  voices  and  provide  an  opening  dialog  for 
regional  collaboration. 


Short-term  Strategies 


1995  TO  1997 


Short-term  Strategies:  1995  to  1997 


Market  Managers  for  Key  Export  Industries 


Background 

This  strategy  responds  to  a  basic  issue  which  emerged  continuously  throughout  our  research  and 
community  participation:  Business  retention  in  the  Pioneer  Valley  is  a  priority. 
Keeping  our  existing  industries  and  attracting  new  businesses  is  a  key  component  to  our  future 
economic  success.  While  the  Pioneer  Valley  Region  boasts  a  high  quality  of  life,  businesses  must  usually 
deal  with  a  daunting  myriad  of  agencies  and  regulations  before  opening  shop.  Unfortunately,  many 
business  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  time;  they  chose  another  part  of  the  country  rather  then  deal  with  the 
maze  of  Massachusetts. 

At  the  same  time,  this  region  has  some  of  the  nation's  strongest  and  most  successful  industries.  Our 
paper  industry  is  the  largest  concentration  in  the  world.  Medical  products,  metalworking  and  instrumenta- 
tion are  just  a  few  more  of  the  strong  forces  in  our  regional  economy. 

The  challenge  is  to  keep  our  export  businesses  in  the  valley  and  to  attract  similar  new  enterprises. 
•Addressing  the  issue  of  business  retention  led  to  the  concept  of  the  market  manager. 

Strategy 

Assign  a  market  manager  to  those  existing  regional  export  industries  with  the  greatest  potential 
growth.  Each  market  manager  has  a  strong  background  in  his  or  her  assigned  industry  and  is  directly 
responsible  for  working  with  all  companies  found  within  their  assigned  industry  and  for  promoting  that 
industry: 

•  Promote  the  industry  within  and  outside  of  the  region. 

•  Act  as  liaison  between  industry  and  regulatory  agencies:  Must  work  effectively  with  federal,  state 
and  local  officials. 

•  Know  potential  sources  for  capital  on  a  regional,  state  and  federal  level. 

•  Create  and  maintain  a  network  of  companies  within  the  industry.  Through  this  network,  organize 
regional  bidding  for  larger  jobs. 

•  Orchestrate  research  and  development  opportunities  for  the  industry  and  resulting  applications. 

Market  managers  act  as  the  central  point  for  all  concerns  and  questions  related  to  conducting  business 
in  the  Pioneer  Valley  and  the  Commonwealth.  Identifying  the  most  promising  export  industries  to  pursue 
will  be  the  challenge. 

Manufacturing  in  Michelangelo's  Region 

For  over  twenty  years,  manufacturing  firms  in  the  northeastern  and  central  (NEC)  regions  of  Italy  have 
linked  together  to  remain  competitive  through  the  turbulence  of  widening  markets  and  changing  technology.  As 
a  result,  this  region  has  enjoyed  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  country  and  responded  to  changes  in  the 
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market  with  promptness  and  flexibility.  NEC  firms  and  entrepreneurs  are  for  the  most  part  intermediate 
producers.  They  work  together  in  various  combinations  to  complete  complex  manufacturing  jobs.  Although  the 
temptation  may  be  to  follow  the  success  of  a  product  with  vertical  integration,  these  firms  have  traditionally 
remained  horizontally  separated  but  linked.  With  this  approach,  innovation  and  change  are  achievable. 

Closer  to  home,  the  Berkshire  Plastics  Network  (BPN),  organized  in  1987,  has  thirty-five  firms  in  the 
organization.  These  firms  have  a  shared  belief  that  sound  economic  development  begins  with  investments  in 
locally  owned  and  operated  businesses.  Not  unlike  the  concept  of  a  market  manager,  the  BPN  appointed  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Donahue  Institute  as  an  interim  executive  director.  This  individual 
represents  the  interests  of  the  network,  promoting  new  developments  for  the  group  while  helping  the  industry  to 
participate  more  fully  in  their  communities  and  compete  more  effectively  in  the  international  marketplace. 

The  Plan  for  Progress  Cabinet  (see  conclusion  for  discussion  of  the  cabinet),  including  strong  partici- 
pation from  the  Economic  Development  Partners  and  the  Western  Massachusetts  Manufacturing  Partner- 
ship will  ascertain  the  export  industries  which  should  be  pursued  in  the  first  phase  of  the  strategy. 

This  group  will  then  work  with  leaders  of  these  export  industries  until  the  program  is  in  place.  Once 
hired,  the  market  managers  report  to  the  executive  officers  of  the  companies  within  their  specific  industry. 

The  salary  for  a  market  manager  comes  from  the  pooled  resources  of  the  export  industry  which  the 
market  manager  represents.  The  budget  to  sustain  a  full-time  market  manager  for  key  existing  export 
industries  will  require  one  hundred  percent  overhead  and  a  salary,  determined  by  the  industry,  its  size  and 
its  resources.  The  position  of  market  manager  requires  an  individual  with  a  strong  background  in  the 
export  industry  represented  and  consequently  carries  competitive  remuneration  to  attract  the  best  indi- 
vidual. 

The  Plan  for  Progress  Trustees  propose  piloting  this  project  by  hiring  a  market  manager  for  the 
telecommunications  industry  within  the  next  three  months.  Telecommunications  offers  enormous  eco- 
nomic potential  for  the  region  and  would  benefit  from  the  focused  efforts  of  a  market  manager.  (See  the 
strategy  on  Marketing  Our  Telecommunications  Capabilities.) 

Within  the  next  six  months,  an  addihonal  three  exporting  industries  should  be  identified  for  this 
strategy  and  corresponding  market  managers  hired. 
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Increase  Capital  Availability 


Background 

The  issue  of  financial  resources  for  businesses  surfaced  frequently  throughout  the  summit  one  strategy 
sessions.  The  region  lacks  a  well  defined  and  well  promoted  road  map  leading  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses to  sources  of  seed  capital  and  venture  capital.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  a  valley  rich  in  entrepreneur- 
ial tradition  and  much  of  our  future  prosperity  must  come  from  the  successful  stimulation  of  new  and 
initially  small  businesses. 

The  solution  is  twofold:  Throughout  the  region,  we  must  increase  financial  resources  and  market  the 
availability  of  these  resources. 

Strategy 

As  a  short-term  strategy,  use  three  financial  mechanisms  to  address  the  varying  needs  of  businesses. 

•  Create  a  regional  revolving  loan  program  for  smaller  businesses,  possibly  at  below  market  rates. 
Loans  could  be  used  for  new  equipment  or  modernization,  elements  needed  to  stay  competitive. 
A  revolving  loan  system  reduces  the  cost  of  implementing  new  technology  and  provides  owners 
with  incentives  to  invest  and  hire  new  workers.  The  revolving  loan  program  is  especially  important 
to  small  businesses  since  cash  flow  problems  are  particularly  prevalent  to  the  small  business 
community.  A  revolving  loan  program,  sponsored  by  the  Economic  Development  Administration, 
is  currently  available  in  the  City  of  Springfield.  Expanding  the  scope  of  the  program  would  assist 
the  region  considerably. 

Metalworking  in  the  Valley 

The  metaliporking  industry  offers  one  example  of  the  potential  usefulness  of  the  revolving  loan  program.  In 
Western  Massachusetts,  metaluxn-king  consists  of  almost  300  small  and  medium-sized  firms  iMch  employ  about 
11,000  workers,  represents  almost  25%  of  the  region's  total  manufacturing  base  and  produces  some  of  the  finest 
machine  tools,  engine  parts,  and  value-added  processes  in  the  nation.  Samples  of  its  products  and  services 
include  molds  for  the  plastics  industry,  timing  chains  for  the  Saturn  automobile,  Craftman  tools  for  Sears, 
prototypes  for  the  space  station,  and  industrial  saw  blades  shipped  to  tmre  than  thirty  countries  around  the 
world. 

•  Create  a  regional  venture  fund,  capitalized  at  $10-  20  million,  to  maximize  return  on  invested  capital 
and  help  grow  successful  businesses  in  the  region.  The  fund  will  be  relatively  general  and  target  a 
diversified  portfolio  of  companies  in  different  industries.  Investments  will  range  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000  for  early  stage  investments  and  up  to  $500,000  for  later  stage  investments.  For  these  larger 
deals,  it  may  be  necessary  to  combine  the  fund's  investments  with  venture  funds  from  outside  of 
the  region.  The  fund  will  be  operated  professionally  by  an  experienced  venture  capitalist  and /or 
management  team. 
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Initial  commitment  for  the  fund  will  come  from  regional  institutions  and  individuals,  with  a  target  of 
$2  million.  A  fund  manager  or  team  will  then  be  hired  to  increase  the  fund.  In  the  final  phase,  the  region 
will  work  with  the  venture  fund  manager  to  formalize  the  general  partnership,  develop  a  prospectus  and 
raise  the  remaining  funds. 

This  strategy  is  currently  being  developed  by  the  Enterprise  Initiative  Corporation,  a  partnership 
between  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Pioneer  Valley  business  community. 

•  Expand  the  use  of  Micro  Loan  Programs.  For  an  entrepreneur  or  a  new  small  business,  expedient 
access  to  even  relatively  modest  amounts  of  financial  resources  (under  $15,000)  will  make  the 
difference  in  getting  started  and  between  survival  or  failure.  Linking  private  investors  with  compa- 
nies which  need  funding,  developing  a  regional  early  stage  fund  and  working  with  the  banks  to 
offer  flexible  financing  options  are  all  plausible  options  for  bringing  in  immediate  financial  assis- 
tance. While  micro  loans  are  currently  available  in  the  Pioneer  Valley,  they  are  not  used  broadly 
enough  throughout  the  region  or  effectively  enough  by  various  young  firms,  including  minority- 
owned  businesses.  This  strategy  will  be  pursued  by  small  business  interest  groups  in  the  region  as 
identified  by  the  Plan  for  Progress  Cabinet. 

•  Explore  the  new  resources  of  the  Manufacturing  Partnership  of  Western  Massachusetts  Initiative, 
with  an  emphasis  on  small  and  medium  sized  manufacturing  firms. 
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Increase  Support  for  Small  Businesses 


Background 

The  role  of  regional  small  businesses  will  continue  to  grow  into  the  next  century  and  will  play  an  ever 
stronger  role  in  the  structure  of  our  economy.  With  over  22,000  small  businesses  in  Western  Massachu- 
setts, securing  success  for  our  small  businesses  is  critical  to  our  future  prosperity.  According  to  the  Small 
Business  Adn-iinistration,  research  shows  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  net  new  jobs  created  in  the  United 
States  during  the  1980s  were  generated  by  small  business. 

We  currently  have  some  outstanding  support  organizations  for  small  business,  but  the  system  should 
be  expanded.  The  University  of  Massachusetts  Small  Business  Development  Center  launches  entrepre- 
neurs in  the  region  while  our  Chambers  of  Commerce  offer  support  for  businesses  once  they  are  estab- 
lished. In  addition  to  these  services,  our  community  colleges  provide  business  training  and  development 

Small  bxisinesses  are  not  miniature  versions  of  big  businesses* 

Strategy 

The  needs  of  small  business  are  unique  and  constantly  changing  as  companies  move  into  the  next  phase 
of  growth.  To  successfully  foster  the  potential  volume  of  regional  small  businesses  and  to  guarantee  that 
these  new  businesses  flourish,  strategies  for  additional  support  are  needed. 


•  Provide  assistance  to  small  businesses  for  navigating  the  permitting  process. 

•  Create  a  road  map  of  financial  resources  available  to  small  businesses. 

•  Develop  a  system  which  matches  small  business  needs  to  resources  in  the  region,  including  but  not 
limited  to  financial  resources. 

•  Develop  an  expanded  organization  for  regional  small  businesses  that  support  small  business 
development  in  a  variety  of  ways: 

-  Foster  creativity. 

-  Ascertain  trends  in  the  small  business  markets. 

-  Form  small  businesses  into  a  constituency  able  to  influence  public  policy. 

-  Provide  services  and  benefits  tailored  exclusively  to  the  needs  of  small  business. 

-  Create  a  network  system  to  identify  and  advocate  small  business  issues. 

The  Cleveland  COSE  Model 

Health-care  costs  in  Cleveland  are  among  the  highest  in  the  nation,  with  small  business  employers 
potentially  spending  nearly  twice  the  national  average  for  health  care. 

The  Council  of  Smaller  Enterprises  (COSE)  is  the  Small  Business  Division  of  the  Greater  Cleveland 
Growth  Association,  within  Cleveland's  Chamber  of  Commerce.  With  more  than  12,000  members,  COSE  is  the 
largest  local  small  business  organization  in  the  United  States. 
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COSE  tackled  the  issue  of  health-care  costs  by  capitalizing  on  its  numbers.  "Size  is  not  everything,"  they 
tell  us,  "but  it  is  an  essential  asset."  Their  current  annualized  premium,  paid  by  more  than  10,000  member 
companies,  is  now  nearly  $200  million.  With  this  amount  in  hand,  the  COSE  contingency  is  a  valued  customer 
and  one  who  is  heard  when  negotiating  with  its  health-care  providers. 

Because  of  its  strength  through  numbers  and  organization,  COSE  provides  corrtprehensive  health-care 
options  to  its  members  at  a  cost  up  to  fifty  percent  lower  than  small  business  plans  purchased  independently. 

The  Pioneer  Valley  equivalent  of  the  Cleveland  COSE  will  reside  in  one  office,  preferably  geographi- 
cally in  the  middle  of  the  region,  and  will  serve  all  small  businesses  in  the  Pioneer  Valley.  The  organization 
will  be  an  extension  of  an  already  existing  business  support  group,  such  as  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  or 
Massachusetts  Small  Business  Development  Center.  This  initiative  must  not  divert  resources  from  the 
existing  Chambers  of  Commerce,  but  function  as  an  extension  of  these  organizations. 

Again,  the  key  to  a  successful  small  business  strategy  rests  on  a  regional  approach.  This  strategy  must 
be  marketed  aggressively  up  and  down  the  region  to  ensure  inclusion  and  strength  through  numbers. 
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Expand  Regional  Tourism  Efforts 


Background 

Tourism  is  one  of  the  Pioneer  Valley's  greatest  potential  export  industries.  According  to  the  U.S.  Travel 
Data  Center  (1992),  it  currently  accounts  for  approximately  $283  million  in  spending  by  people  from 
outside  of  the  region. 

To  foster  a  public-private  partnership,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  created  a  system  of 
Regional  Tourism  Councils  across  the  state.  In  the  Pioneer  Valley,  the  Regional  Tourism  Council  consists  of 
the  Greater  Springfield  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau,  which  covers  Hampden  and  Hampshire  Coun- 
ties, the  Franklin  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Mohawk  Trail  Association.  Each  of  these  agencies 
is  eligible  to  receive  matching  funds  for  marketing  and  other  projects  determined  by  the  amovint  of 
available  dollars  in  the  Tourism  Fund  and  the  amount  of  private  revenue  raised  by  each  agency.  Certain 
restrictions  are  placed  on  these  state  dollars  and  municipal  funds  from  the  room  tax  are  excluded  from  this 
match. 

The  Weld  Administration  has  placed  a  high  priority  on  the  tourism  industry  with  higher  budgets  in 
the  1038  Grant  Program.  Both  the  Greater  Springfield  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau  and  the  Franklin 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  used  state  dollars  in  a  mini-grant  program  for  printed  material, 
advertising  and  tourist  related  events. 

Throughout  the  planning  sessions,  it  became  apparent  that  tourist  related  agencies  and  businesses 
across  the  region  must  stop  competing  and  start  collaborating.  A  regional  approach  offers  significant 
benefits. 

Strategy 

Based  on  the  results  of  the  strategy  sessions  and  the  tourism  focus  group,  the  Plan  for  Progress  Trustees 
recommend  development  of  a  regional  marketing  plan  for  Western  Massachusetts.  The  Regional  Tourism 
Council  will  lead  this  effort. 

The  visitor  does  not  arrive  in  Western  Massachusetts  and  see  forty-three  communities.  The  visitor 
arrives  in  the  Pioneer  VaUey  with  a  regional  itinerary:  The  Basketball  Hall  of  Fame,  Heritage  State  Park,  the 
William  Cullen  Bryant  Homestead,  dinner  in  Northampton.  Without  our  help,  visitors  are  exploring  the 
Pioneer  Valley  as  a  region.  Imagine  the  possibilities  if  we  mapped  it  out  for  them. 

A  Sporting  Chance 

Those  of  you  who  attended  Economic  Summit  Two  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  a 
once  sleepy  city  on  the  Tennessee  River  that  turned  itself  around  in  the  -past  decade.  A  large  part  of  its  success 
comes  from  river  front  revitalization,  including  construction  of  the  $45  million  Tennessee  Aquarium,  the  largest 
aquarium  in  the  world.  Just  twenty-five  months  since  opening  its  doors,  the  aquarium  has  drawn  three  million 
visitors  and  generated  well  over  $100  million  in  revenue  for  the  city. 

Hearing  the  story  of  Chattanooga  has  prompted  the  Plan  for  Progress  Trustees  to  look  for  our  "aquarium. " 
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Looking  at  tourism  as  a  regional  project,  the  Pioneer  Valley's  strong  heritage  in  sportsmanship  and  athletics 
emerges  as  a  possible  marketing  strategy.  The  Basketball  Hall  of  Fame  may  provide  the  center  of  this  theme, 
surrounded  by  the  Volleyball  Museum  in  Holyoke,  the  events  at  the  Mullins  Center  and  the  natural  resources  of 
our  rivers  and  golf  courses. 

Many  national  and  regional  sports  events  are  already  hosted  in  the  Pioneer  Valley.  The  Basketball  Hall  of 
Fame  has  been  the  key  to  the  Tip  of  Classic,  Peach  basket  Festival  and  the  Hall  of  Fame  game  for  the  past  17 
years.  The  volleyball  Hall  of  Fame  has  been  instrumental  in  hosting  the  NCAA  Men's  Championships  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Springfield  Civic  Center  in  May  of 1995.  Volleyball  celebrates  its  centennial  in  1995  with 
Westover  the  venue  for  3,000  participants.  The  University  of  Massachusetts  played  a  key  role  in  acquiring  the 
1995  Women's  NCAA  Volleyball  Championships  for  December  of 1995  at  the  Mullins  Center.  This  event  will 
also  bring  the  US  Volleyball  Coach's  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show  to  be  held  at  the  Springfield  Civic 
Center. 

In  the  future,  our  regional  interest  in  lacrosse  might  make  us  a  strong  candidate  to  host  top  level  lacrosse 
championships,  while  a  successful  Connecticut  River  1020  Strategy  may  encourage  rowing  competitions,  not 
unlike  the  Head  of  the  Charles. 


According  to  the  1993  Convention  Income  Survey  by  the  International  Association  of  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureaus,  conducted  by  Deloitte  &  Touche,  the  average  delegate  to  the  average  convention  will  spend 
$638.20  over  a  period  of  3.48  days.  While  that  figure  is  somewhat  lower  in  the  Pioneer  Valley  due  to  lower  costs 
for  hotel  rooms  and  meals,  it  emphasizes  the  benefits  of  bringing  tourism  into  the  region.  Promoting  tourism  as  a 
major  export  industry  has  potential  far-reaching  economic  benefits  for  the  region. 

According  to  the  National  Tour  Association,  a  motor  coach  with  47  passengers  spends  an  average  of  $5,000 
every  day  it  is  on  tour. 
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Promote  Regional  Identity 


Background 

Before  we  can  sell  ourselves  confidently  to  outside  markets,  we  must  promote  ourselves  within  the 
region.  The  issue  of  regional  identity  surfaced  throughout  the  strategy  sessions.  "Lack  of  regional  self- 
esteem"  and  "void  of  a  regional  vision"  were  heard  repeatedly.  While  individual  community  dedication  is 
strong  and  an  overall  pride  in  the  Pioneer  Valley  is  evident,  regional  cohesiveness  and  collaboration  is 
lacking.  As  discussed  throughout  this  plan,  much  of  our  future  economic  success  depends  on  implementa- 
tion of  regional  solutions.  Like  the  marketing  campaigns  associated  with  any  product,  the  Plan  for  Progress 
Trustees  envision  an  effort  to  unify  the  forty-three  communities  of  the  Pioneer  Valley. 

Strategy 

In  collaboration  with  the  Regional  Tourism  Council,  the  Pioneer  Valley  must  develop  a  regional  promo- 
tional campaign  which  provides  a  vision  for  the  region. 

Establishing  a  regional  credit  card  is  one  example  of  fostering  a  regional  identity.  The  Pioneer  Valley 
Region  could  offer  a  major  credit  card  (VISA  or  MASTERCHARGE)  to  its  residents,  property  owners  and 
persons  employed  within  the  Pioneer  Valley.  Preferably,  this  card  would  not  have  an  annual  fee  and  would 
offer  a  competitive  interest  rate.  A  similar  idea  is  being  explored  by  Berkshire  County  and  by  communities 
in  New  jersey  and  New  York. 

The  credit  card  would  be  part  of  an  affinity  card  program  in  which  a  partnership  between  a  bank  and 
an  organization  is  established.  The  organization  is  issued  a  credit  card  with  certain  terms  and  conditions 
enabling  the  organization  to  share  in  its  profits. 

Although  a  region  is  not  the  traditional  organization  sponsored  by  a  bank,  preliminary  research  by  the 
Regional  Plan  for  Progress  indicates  plausibility  for  the  project.  (Corporations  and  college  alumni  associa- 
tions are  more  standard  affinity  card  markets.) 

A  percent  of  all  purchases  charged  to  the  card  would  be  given  back  to  the  Pioneer  Valley  Region. 
Revenue  generated  could  be  used  for  various  region-wide  projects,  including  tourism. 

Incentives  for  using  the  card  in  regional  establishments  would  also  be  developed.  For  instance,  shops 
and  restaurants  would  offer  incentives  for  using  the  card. 

The  banking  institution  would  cover  administrative  costs  from  revenues  produced  by  the  card. 

One  of  the  Pioneer  Valley's  greatest  assets  is  its  incredible  collection  of  artisans,  writers  and  people  who 
make  a  living  with  their  liands.  The  Pioneer  Valley  Region,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  and  Asheville,  North 
Carolina  are  the  only  three  areas  in  the  country  with  this  concentration  of  crafts  people  and  artists.  In  Asheville, 
business  leaders  and  a  guild  cf  crafts  people  are  using  funding  from  a  major  national  foundation  to  develop  their 
craft  industry  and  they  plan  on  making  Asheville  a  ivorld-renowned  center  for  crafts.  Of  note,  an  individual 
active  in  the  Nortliampton  crafts  industry  lias  been  asked  to  sit  on  the  Asheville  council. 

Our  ability  to  enhance  the  appeal  of  the  Pioneer  Valley  and,  attract  more  artisans  will  build  our  regional 
identity  and  expand  tourism  as  a  regional  export  industry. 
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Regional  Education  Alliance 


Background 

For  the  past  decade,  calls  for  school  reform  have  been  heard  throughout  the  country.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
recently  enacted  education  reform  act  has  raised  expectations  about  what  students  should  know  after 
graduating  from  public  school.  These  expectations  are  outlined  in  the  Massachusetts  Common  Core  of 
Learning  issued  in  July  of  1994.  The  decision  to  adopt  the  Common  Core  and  its  associated  Curriculum 
Frameworks  will  rest  with  each  individual  school  system. 

In  December  of  1993,  Pioneer  Valley  educators  from  26  school  districts  joined  with  business  leaders  in 
the  Regional  Education  Alliance  to  find  ways  to  systematically  improve  the  region's  school  systems.  The 
mission  of  the  Regional  Education  Alliance  is  to  actively  promote  and  support  effective  change  in  schools 
that  continuously  improve  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  of  all  Pioneer  Valley  students  based  upon 
the  Common  Core  of  Learning. 

Strategy 

Develop,  institutionalize  and  capitalize  on  the  Regional  Education  Alliance  as  a  service  organization  for 
helping  each  school  system  shift  the  education  environment  in  the  region  to  learning  by  discovery  and 
consequently  stimulate  student  interest  in  lifelong  learning.  Through  its  five  major  objectives,  the  Regional 
Education  Alliance  will  broker  services  between  school  systems,  businesses  and  institutions  of  higher 
education: 

•  Provide  support  to  schools  by  devising  structured  opportunities  for  professional  development  for 
all  public  educators,  including  teachers,  administrators,  parent  teachers  associations,  business 
partnerships,  schools  councils  and  school  committees; 

•  Offer  structured  opportunities  to  create  an  awareness  among  the  public  at-large  by  engaging 
targeted  interest  groups  to  discuss  the  need  for  substantial  and  systematic  change  in  public  schools; 

•  Build  upon  successful  partnerships  in  the  region,  create  partnerships  where  none  exist  and  help 
existing  partnerships  foster  systemic  change;  promote  partnership  agreements  among  institutions 
of  higher  education,  business,  and  public  schools  to  support  the  Common  Core  of  Learning  and 
Curriculum  Frameworks; 

•  Institutionalize  the  mission  of  the  Regional  Education  Alliance  by  creating  a  nonprofit  corporation  to 
implement  programs  and  services,  including  developing  a  facility  (ies)  which  houses  a  regional 
teachers'  center(s); 

•  Capitalize  the  corporation  and  teachers'  center(s)  by  seeking  long-term,  in-region  sources  of  revenue 
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in  the  range  of  $250,000  -  $400,000  to  insure  a  sustained  level  of  services  and  use  this  base  operating 
revenue  to  leverage  sponsorship  and  grant  awards  from  out-of-region  public  and  private  sources. 

Primary  responsibility  for  implementing  these  objectives  rests  with  the  Blue  Ribbon  Committee  of  the 
Regional  Education  Alliance.  This  committee  of  school  superintendents,  corporate  chief  executive  officers, 
teachers,  principals,  the  Massachusetts  Teachers  Association  and  Head  Start  is  supported  by  staff  services 
from  the  Pioneer  Valley  Planning  Commission. 
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streamline  Local  and  State  P  e  r  m  i  1 1  i  n  g  /  D  e  c  i  s  i  o  n  Making  Process 


Background 

The  complex,  costly,  and  time  consuming  process  of  securing  necessary  permits  is  a  major  barrier  to 
developing  new  businesses  in  the  Pioneer  Valley.  The  process  may  be  extensive.  Unfortunately,  the 
business  climate  may  change  during  that  tirne,  bank  financing  subsequently  falls  through,  and  potential 
tenants  are  lost.  In  contrast,  our  competition  in  other  states  will  fast  track  the  process  in  just  a  few  weeks. 

Choosing  to  Compete  lists  "Responsive  Regulations"  as  one  of  its  ten  categories  for  action.  Based  on 
responses  from  the  Regional  Plan  for  Progress  strategy  sessions  and  community  meetings,  the  people  of 
the  Pioneer  Valley  agree.  Planning  departments,  business  people,  mayors  and  members  of  the  selectboards 
all  proposed  streamlining  the  permitting  and  decision  making  processes. 

Strategy 

•  One  individual  from  the  Governor's  office  is  solely  responsible  for  dealing  with  permitting  and 
regulatory  issues  in  the  Pioneer  Valley  and  has  the  authority  to  expediently  make  decisions  related 
to  these  issues. 

In  every  Plan  for  Progress  community  session  held,  this  recommendation  surfaced,  without 
prompting,  and  was  consistently  considered  the  highest  priority. 

•  Develop  a  regional  task  force  for  reviewing  permitting  processes  and  decision  making.  This  group 
is  responsible  for  examining  potential  programs  for  a  more  expedient  and  user-friendly  process. 
Implications  of  Phase  I  of  Regulatory  Reform  Initiative  and  its  possible  applications  to  the  Pioneer 
Valley  Region  will  be  studied. 

Issues  for  Regional  Task  force  on  Permitting  and  Regulations 

•  Create  prepackaged  industrial  zones /sites.  Maximum  thirty  day  development. 

•  Develop  one  stop  shopping  at  local,  regional  and  state  levels  with  a  1-800-  HELP  phone  number. 

•  Irutiate  a  Total  Quality  Management  program  for  cities  and  towns. 

•  Implement  policy  for  a  mandatory  90-day  speed  permit  or  a  permit  is  automatically  received. 

•  Create  and  maintain  a  data  base  of  existing  regulations  and  resources. 
•Develop  universal  permitting  code. 
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Expand  the  Role  of  Business  Retention  Teams 


Background 

In  the  context  of  Economic  Summit  Two,  a  highly  regarded  regional  business  announced  they  would  be 
expanding  their  operations  and  possibly  choose  a  facility  outside  of  the  Pioneer  Valley  to  absorb  this 
growth.  Once  again,  a  company  on  the  verge  of  expansion  may  leave  the  region. 

Strategy 

In  response  to  business  retention  issues  throughout  the  region,  the  Plan  for  Progress  Trustees  recom- 
mend the  formation  of  regional  business  retention  teams  to  respond  to  critical  issues  on  a  regional  level 
and  address  two  reoccurring  problems: 

•  Business  debating  a  relocation  move  out  of  the  region. 

•  Business  interested  in  possibly  moving  into  the  region. 

Using  retention  teams  will  be  a  short-term  approach  to  the  problem  of  business  retention.  As  the 
proactive  market  manager  program  matures,  the  need  for  teams  should  diminish  as  the  tone  in  the  region 
becomes  less  reactive. 

The  Retention  and  Expansion  Committee  of  the  Springfield  Chamber  of  Commerce  currently  works 
to,  "monitor,  evaluate  and  support  an  improved  climate  for  the  businesses  that  are  part  of  the  economic 
base  of  the  region."  Through  an  ongoing  visitation  process,  this  group  surveys  regional  businesses  on  a 
regular  basis  and  offers  a  model  for  the  development  of  additional  business  retention  teams. 

While  individuals  with  varying  areas  of  expertise  will  be  recruited  as  needed,  three  groups  will  have 
primary  responsibility  for  this  strategy: 

Economic  Development  Partners 
Plan  for  Progress  Cabinet 

Retention  and  Expansion  Committee  -  Springfield  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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Capitalize  on  Our  Telecommunications  Capabilities 


Background 

Telecommunications,  and  the  availability  of  fiber  optics  in  particular,  is  critical  to  competitive  use  of  voice, 
data,  visual  and  interactive  communications.  Businesses  will  become  increasingly  dependent  on  this 
infrastructure  as  the  technology  continues  to  improve  and  become  more  prevalent.  Those  businesses  which 
rely  heavily  on  telephone  communications  are  especially  attracted  to  the  availability  of  high  quality, 
redundant  fiber  optic  capacity. 

Springfield  has  a  unique  telecommunications  capacity,  a  capacity  that  may  not  be  available  any  place 
else  in  the  country.  Five  major  carriers  are  located  in  the  city:  ATT,  MCI,  Sprint,  Wiltel  and  NYNEX.  All  five 
carriers  are  in  separate  buildings  and  separate  points  of  presence.  In  other  centers,  such  as  New  York, 
Boston  and  Chicago  all  carriers  are  under  one  roof.  If  a  disruption  occurs  in  one  of  these  cities,  such  as  the 
World  Trade  Center  bombing  in  Manhattan,  telephone  lines  into  these  cities  are  disrupted.  While  large 
companies  have  resources  to  divert  their  communications,  small  and  midsize  companies  are  compromised. 
If  a  disruption  occurred  to  a  company  located  in  Springfield,  service  could  automatically  be  switched  to 
another  carrier. 

Strategy 

Idenfify  and  strengthen  the  Pioneer  Valley's  unique  telecommunications  capacity  and  use  this 
capacity  to  aggressively  recruit  businesses  to  the  region.  In  particular,  focus  recruitment  efforts  on  the 
businesses  which  require  a  strong  telecommunications  infrastructure:  , 

•  Businesses  with  financial  office  operations 

•  Companies  needing  an  800  number  marketing  center 

•  Cable  television  programmers 

•  Distance  learning  programs 

•  Software  firms 

The  telecommunications  effort  is  led  by  the  Springfield  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Pioneer  Valley 
Economic  Council.  These  groups  have  formed  four  high  level  committees  and  one  steering  committee. 
The  group  has  established  a  goal  of  recruiting  100  new  jobs  into  the  region  within  twelve  months  and  300 
new  jobs  within  twenty-four  months.  More  detailed  timelines  will  be  available  in  October  1994. 

Making  the  connection 

Springfield  Technical  Community  College  currently  offers  a  program  in  telecommunications  technology. 
The  department  uses  its  million  dollar  facility  to  train  students  xvith  a  working  knowledge  of  telecommunications 
operations  and  capabilities.  Providing  a  worl^orce  fluent  in  telecommunications  will  be  critical  as  we  expand  our 
■presence  in  this  arena.  Our  regional  colleges  must  continue  addressing  the  changing  needs  cfour  labor  force. 
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Connecticut  River  2020  Strategy 


Background 

The  Connecticut  River  is  the  Pioneer  Valley's  premier  natural  resource  and  envirorimental  and  recre- 
ational asset.  The  longest  and  largest  river  in  New  England,  the  Connecticut  River  flows  410  miles  from 
the  Canadian  border  to  Long  Island  Sound. 

At  present,  the  Connecticut  River's  water  quality  does  not  meet  Class  B  standards  (fishable/swim- 
mable)  between  Springfield  and  Holyoke.  Inadequate  land  use  planning  has  left  some  sections  of  the  river 
fenced  in  by  commercial  highway  strip  development  and  housing  subdivisions.  Older  urban  river  front 
areas  and  historic  mill  buildings  are  neglected  and  abandoned.  As  a  result  of  these  factors,  access  to  the 
river  for  recreational  activities  such  as  fishing,  swimming,  boating  and  walking  is  severely  lirruted. 
Limiting  the  river's  use  also  limits  its  economic  potential. 

Strategy 

The  Connecticut  River  2020  Strategy  is  a  master  plan  to  achieve  a  revitalized  Connecticut  River  and 
involves  four  categories  of  recommended  action:  water  quality  cleanup;  recreation  and  public  access;  land 
use  and  environmental  quality;  and  economic  development.  The  strategy  has  been  developed  by  the 
Pioneer  Valley  Planning  Commission  and  the  Connecticut  River  Task  Force. 

Revitalizing  the  Connecticut  River  will  have  a  direct  and  positive  impact  on  the  viability  of  river  front 
economic  development  projects.  These  projects  have  a  high  likelihood  of  implementation  and  are  expected 
to  generate  approximately  400  new  permanent,  non-construction  jobs  and  $9  million  in  new  wages 
throughout  the  region. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  fifty-part  project  is  found  in  77k  ConnecticuURiver  2020  Strategy,  published 
by  the  Pioneer  Valley  Planning  Commission.  Two  elements  of  the  strategy  follow. 

The  Connecticut  Riverwalk 

An  initial  phase  of  the  strategy  is  the  design  and  implementation  of  an  18  mile  pedestrian  and  bicycle 
path  along  the  Connecticut  River.  The  Connecticut  Riverwalk  will  provide  the  basic  link  between  public 
and  private  river  front  sites  and  create  a  linear  band  of  public  open  space  and  easy  river  access  for  pedes- 
trians and  bicyclists 

The  proposed  Riverwalk  will  be  paved,  sufficient  in  width  for  bicycle  travel,  landscaped  and  buffered 
against  highway  noise.  Most  of  the  riverwalk  will  run  or  be  adjacent  to  flood  control  dikes  along  the  river. 

Funding  for  the  riverwalk  will  come  in  large  part  from  the  Transportation  Enhancement  Program  of 
the  Intermodal  Transportation  Efficiency  Act  (ISTEA).  Pending  successful  funding,  design  of  the  riverwalk 
would  begin  in  late  1994.  The  entire  project  will  take  approximately  four  years  to  complete. 

Cleaning  Up  the  CSOs 

Revitalization  of  the  river  front  requires  improved  water  quality.  To  improve  water  quality,  the 
problem  of  combined  sewer  overflows  (CSOs)  must  be  corrected.  CSOs  discharge  raw  sewage  into  the 
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river  during  and  after  storms,  creating  elevated  bacterial  levels  and  aesthetic  problems  which  make  the 
river  unsafe  for  recreation  and  degrade  river  front  areas.  In  seven  communities  in  the  Springfield  area,  134 
CSOs  discharge  59  million  gallons  of  pollutants  per  storm  along  the  Connecticut  River  and  its  tributaries. 

Correcting  the  problems  of  CSOs  on  the  lower  Connecticut  River  will  bring  substantial  economic 
benefits  to  the  region.  Implementing  the  plan  would  create  4,700  construction  jobs  and  6,000  additional 
jobs  throughout  the  region.  These  jobs  would  yield  approximately  $239  million  in  wages. 

The  CSOs  Bonus 

Thoiisands  of  metropolitan  areas  around  the  antntn/  are  trying  to  solve  the  CSOs  issue.  Within  the  Pioneer 
Valley  Region,  ^brts  are  focused  on  low-cost,  innovative  cleanup  strategies.  As  we  find  regional  solutions  to  our 
CSOs  problem,  we  are  developing  a  highly  marketable  exportable  environmental  service. 

The  financial  resources  needed  for  the  Connecticut  River  2020  Strategy  are  as  diverse  as  the  projects 
themselves  and  will  come  from  numerous  sources.  The  Connecticut  River  2020  Strategy,  published  by  the 
Pioneer  VaUey  Planning  Commission  outlines  the  potential  funding  sources  for  each  project. 
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Urban  Investment 


Note:  Urban  Investment  is  far  too  comprehensive  to  address  in  the  plan.  This  section  is  a  framework  which 
acknowledges  the  regional  need  for  competitive  cities.  Individual  cities  within  the  region  are  forming  specific  strategies. 

Background 

The  Pioneer  Valley  Region  owes  a  lot  to  its  cities.  From  colonization  up  through  the  industrial 
revolution,  Springfield,  Holyoke,  Chicopee  and  our  other  urban  areas  generated  and  supported  the 
economy  of  this  region.  These  cities  were  teeming  with  manufacturers  and  the  ingenuity  which  we  now 
call  "research  and  development." 

In  a  generation,  the  changes  in  economic  and  social  trends  have  hurt  our  cities  as  industrial,  commer- 
cial and  residential  patterns  lead  many  people  out  of  the  urban  centers.  Unlike  the  restructuring  of  our 
economy,  some  of  these  trends  are  reversible. 

The  Pioneer  Valley  must  accept  responsibility  for  its  urban  areas  and  realize  that  although  we  may  not 
live,  work  or  shop  in  one  of  our  cihes,  externally  ciHes  are  still  the  standard  of  measurement  to  the  outside 
world.  Internally,  collapse  of  our  cittes  will  eventually  affect  all  communities  within  the  region. 

Strategy 

The  Pioneer  Valley  must  acknowledge  the  social  and  economic  changes  of  our  cities  and  work  within 
this  new  structure  to  make  our  cities  compehtive. 

Our  cities  must  first  compete  successfully  within  the  region.  They  must  attract  residents  of  the  Pioneer 
Valley  for  cultural,  recreahonal,  commercial  and  industrial  activities.  Our  cities  must  then  become  compeh- 
tive outwardly,  attracting  on  a  national,  even  global  scale. 

Making  our  cities  once  again  competitive  requires  a  comprehensive  approach  and  the  resources  of 
numerous  groups  and  initiatives  in  the  region. 

New  Uses  for  Old  Brick 

An  extensixK  lock  system  in  the  early  1900s  helped  promote  a  strong  paper  industry  along  the  Fox  River  in 
Appleton,  Wisconsin.  As  with  many  urban  areas,  some  cf  those  former  industrial  sites  are  now  in  decline.  One 
such  property,  Lincoln  Mills,  became  a  gathering  place  for  drug  users  and  dealers  and  tvas  condemned  and  slated 
for  derrujlition.  An  architectural  firm  convinced  the  city  to  use  the  $150,000  it  would  spend  to  destroy  the  building 
towards  adaptive  rehabilitation.  The  exterior  of  the  building  was  left  unchanged  while  the  interior  was  completely  - 
renovated.  Today,  99  units  of  affordable  housing  are  on  the  site,  many  with  dramatic  views  cf  the  river  front. 
Eventually,  the  site  will  be  connected  to  shops  and  offices  along  the  river  front. 

Learning  from  Appleton,  the  Pioneer  Valley  should  examine  recent  changes  to  21E  and  other  possible 
resources  to  recycle  the  more  than  two  million  square  feet  of  existing  vacant  red  brick  space  found  throughout  the 
region. 
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Develop  Regional  Incubators  and  Foster  Technology  Transfer 


Background 

The  Pioneer  Valley  Region  has  a  rich  tradition  of  ingenuity  and  pluck.  Continuing  with  this  heritage  and 
providing  an  environment  which  fosters  creative  ideas  and  entrepreneurship  is  necessary  for  future  _ 
economic  growth.  New  businesses  and  services  must  be  encouraged.  Technology,  changing  at  unprec- 
edented rates,  must  be  translated  into  competitive  business  use. 

The  good  news,  our  colleges  and  university.  While  we  often  take  our  educational  system  for  granted, 
imagine  the  Pioneer  Valley  without  a  flagship  university  campus  creating  the  world's  strongest  polymer 
material  or  without  a  technical  commimity  college  training  students  in  technology  as  diverse  as  environ- 
mental/waste management  and  industrial  laser  applications.  These  institutions  have  the  potential  to 
produce  both  the  technology  and  the  workers. 

The  bad  news,  we  used  the  word  potential.  We  have  twelve  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  an  area 
roughly  the  size  of  Rhode  Island.  This  region  should  be  exploding  with  the  economic  activity  stemming 
from  the  technology  initiated  behind  ivy  covered  walls  and  transferred  quickly  into  offices  and  plant 
floors.  Despite  the  academic  environment  of  the  region,  technology  transfer  is  not  happening. 

'Tf  you  all  want  to  send  us  UMass  Amherst,  we'll  send  you  Lindhurst  today." 

Bill  Sudderth,  President  of  the  RiverValley  Partners,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  responding  to  the  statement 
that  the  financial  resources  of  its  Lindhurst  Foundation  gave  Chattanooga  an  advantage  over  the  Pioneer  Valley 
in  developing  economic  strategy. 

Strategy 

The  Plan  for  Progress  acknowledges  the  Pioneer  Valley  Region's  strong  history  of  ingenuity  and 
industrial  investment,  but  recognizes  that  other  regions  and  states  are  developing  an  infrastructure  of 
entrepreneurial  services  which  continues  to  threaten  the  Valley's  attractiveness  to  new  business  develop- 
ment. 

The  Plan  for  Progress  recommends  the  establishment  of  new  venture  development  services  to  encour- 
age the  growth  of  high  value-added  companies  and  job  opportunities  within  the  region. 

We  must  capitalize  on  the  region's  comprehensive  research  university  (UMass  Amherst)  and  the  state's 
only  technical  community  college  (STCC)  to  create  technology-based  business  incubators  near  those 
institutions. 

The  incubators  should  be  locations,  service  centers,  and  symbols  of  a  new  network  for  building 
companies.  The  need  and  the  opportunity  have  been  well  studied: 

1.  A  University  task  force  worked  with  a  consultant  for  four  months  to  develop  a 
plan  for  a  A  University-Affiliated  Enterprise  Development  Program  (December  1993, 
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by  Science  Park  Associates,  business  development  specialists  from  the  Yale-affiliated 
incubator). 

2.  Springfield  Technical  Community  College  (STCC)  has  commissioned  a  feasibility 
study  of  an  urban  incubator  from  Coopers  &  Lybrand,  a  national  consultant  on 
business  incubators. 

University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 

The  Pioneer  Valley  Economic  Council  endorsed  the  University-affiliated  enterprise  development 
program  in  July  1993.  Since  then,  a  working  group  of  University  and  business  people  have  spent  seven 
months  developing  the  organization  and  initial  services.  The  University  continues  to  fund  Science  Park 
Associates  to  work  with  University  faculty  and  early-stage  companies  to  add  resources  and  knowledge  to 
their  business  plans. 

An  enterprise  development  program  will  help  the  region  take  greater  advantage  of  the  $60  million 
dollar  annual  research  based  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  increase  the  impact  of  the  University 
on  the  region's  economic  development.  If  the  University's  resource  base  and  the  STCC  training  capability 
can  be  applied  to  creating  and  fostering  new  business  development,  as  they  are  being  applied  to  manufac- 
turing business  in  the  Western  Massachusetts  Manufacturing  Partnership,  the  region  will  be  leveraging  its 
investments  with  private  and,  the  plan  envisions,  with  federal  and  state  support  as  well. 

The  University  system  and  the  campus  are  focusing  on  economic  development  as  one  of  their  four 
highest  priorities,  along  with  research,  undergraduate  education  and  mulhcultural  progress.  The  expecta- 
tion for  a  higher  level  of  technology  transfer  is  a  central  tenet  of  the  University's  strategic  plan  in  economic 
development.  The  Plan  for  Progress  recommends  that  the  University  take  an  aggressive  approach  to 
transferring  technology.  National  data  indicate  that  spin-offs  and  small  businesses  play  an  increasing  role 
in  many  university  technology  transfer  activities. 

The  University's  disappointing  results  to  date  in  measures  of  transfer  of  intellectual  property,  such  as 
number  of  disclosures,  patents  and  licenses,  is  partly  due  to  a  lack  of  investment  in  the  specialized  staff  to 
harvest  and  market  University  technology.  Another  significant  impediment  has  been  state  and  University 
policies  which  date  from  an  era  when  state  employees  and  private  companies  were  kept  far  apart.  The 
regions  and  states  with  which  the  Pioneer  Valley  competes  have  created  policies  and  programs  that 
actively  support  the  development  of  spin-off  companies  based  on  university  research.  The  University  is 
now  revising  policies  and  will  propose  state  changes  where  necessary  to  allow  the  University  and  the 
Commonwealth  to  support  and  benefit  from  the  commercial  application  of  University  research  while 
protecting  the  University  from  conflicts  of  interest.  The  Pioneer  Valley  should  support  these  revisions. 

Changes  in  policy  will  help  the  process,  but  they  will  not  automatically  open  the  door  for  technology 
transfer  to  Valley  companies.  The  University  and  the  region  must  acknowledge  the  potential  resource  we 
have  and  work  together  to  bring  the  University  more  deeply  into  the  economic  activity  of  the  region.  The 
Enterprise  Development  Corporation  is  a  big  step  in  that  direction. 
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Springfield  Technical  Community  College  - 

The  idea  of  an  incubator  at  STCC  has  been  endorsed  in  principal  by  the  Pioneer  Valley  Economic 
Council  and  will  be  further  developed  when  the  Coopers  &  Lybrand  report  is  complete. 

The  changing  face  of  manufacturing  and  other  industries  requires  a  compeHHve,  well-trained  work 
force.  STCC  is  exploring  an  incubator  site  which  would  provide  job  training  opportunities  to  its  students 
and  offer  skilled  labor  to  regional  businesses.  Such  a  facility  would  provide  support  systems  to  increase  the 
success  for  small  businesses  started  by  area  entrepreneurs,  college  faculty  and  students.  Areas  of  discipline 
within  the  incubators  would  respond  to  the  growth  of  key  export  industries  in  the  region. 

Incubators,  such  as  the  one  being  studied  by  STCC,  would  provide  the  regional  economy  with  a  major 
competitive  component:  a  highly  skilled  work  force  and  access  to  technological  equipment  and  expertise. 

Another  Possibility. . . 

We  need  to  capitaliz£  on  the  growth  of  service  based  industries.  The  region  should  explore  the  pkusibilih/  of 
developing  a  world<lass  facility  for  training  in  the  service  sector.  The  service  industry  in  the  fastest  growing 
part  of  the  national  economy.  The  Pioneer  Valley  is  no  exception:  Service  industry  employment  is  projected  to 
grow  by  an  estimated  25.9  percent  by  2005  and  account  for  60  percent  of  new  job  growth  in  the  region.  With  the 
advent  of  telecommunications  and  related  technology,  the  level  of  required  skill  will  continue  to  rise.  Our 
challenge  is  to  create  high  paying  service  jobs  which  market  our  expertise  and  our  knowledge-base.  We  want  to 
flip  circuits,  not  hamburgers. 

Fish  Really  is  a  Brain  Food 

Aqua  culture  refers  to  the  production  of  fresh  fish  for  human  consumption.  The  current  industry  growth 
rate  is  approximately  fifteen  to  eighteen  percent  or  five  times  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  general  gross  national 
product.  The  Pioneer  Valley  Region  has  a  small  but  highly  competitive  aqua  culture  industry  and  we  should 
position  ourselves  to  take  advantage  of  potential  additional  growth.  Our  focus  should  not  be  on  the  commodity 
raising  offish,  but  in  selling  the  value-added  genetically  engineered  fingerlings  (baby  fish).  The  development  of 
the  fish-farming  technology  is  eighty  percent  complete,  but  the  development  of  the  genetic  research  is  only  three 
percent  complete. 

The  opportunities  in  this  field  require  university  level  research  and  development.  The  University  of 
Massachusetts  should  put  together  a  research  team  from  a  variety  of  related  disciplines:  food  science,  biotechnol- 
ogy, genetics  and  microbiology,  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  and  people  from  the  local  industry.  Our 
resulting  expertise  could  be  "packaged"  and  become  a  high  paying  exported  service. 

It  should  also  be  rwted  that  the  $32  million  available  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  for  assistance 
to  the  New  England  fishing  industry  includes  funding  for  research. 
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Turning  Recycling  into  Revenue 


Background 

In  1990,  when  the  $5.5  million  regional  Materials  Recycling  Facility  (MRF)  first  opened  in  Springfield,  it 
was  the  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  nation,  serving  91  communities  in  Western  Massachusetts.  Early 
participation  rates  were  expected  to  be  60  to  70  percent;  in  fact,  overall  participation  topped  90  percent  in 
some  communities  and  neared  100  percent  in  a  few.  By  the  second  year  of  operation,  approximately 
440,000  tons  of  paper,  glass  and  metal  cans  were  trucked  to  the  facility  from  around  the  region. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Urban  and  Environmental  Policy  at  Tufts  Uruversity 
indicates  that  the  success  of  the  collection  program  in  the  state  and  its  resulting  surplus  could  collapse  the 
recycling  program  if  new  uses  for  the  material  are  not  developed.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the 
region  aggressively  pursue  the  potential  relationship  between  recycling  and  economic  development. 

Strategy 

The  Plan  for  Progress  Tnostees  recommend  pursuing  a  Federal  Research  and  Development  Laboratory 
for  use  of  recycling  material.  Related  to  the  distribution  of  defense  conversion  funding,  federal  resources 
are  available  for  environmental  industries,  such  as  a  research  lab.  A  major  research  and  development 
component  is  required  for  this  funding  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts  may  play  this  role. 

This  past  June,  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Clean  Environment  Fund  tagged  $5  million  towards 
developing  the  state's  recycling  market.  Part  of  these  funds  will  be  used  by  state  university  facilities  for 
related  research  and  development. 

In  concert  with  the  effort,  the  region  should  conduct  a  feasibility  study  and  pursue  potential  funding 
for  a  Federal  Research  and  Development  Laboratory. 

Brighter  Whites  Without  Chlorine 

According  to  a  recent  article  in  BioCycle  (July  1994),  a  new  line  of  chlorine  free,  recycled  white  and  colored 
printing  paper  will  be  manufactured  at  Cross  Pointe  Paper  in  Park  Falls,  Wisconsin. 

Although  environmental  groups  have  advocated  eliminating  chlorine  from  papermaking  because  of  the 
resulting  dioxins,  standard  chlorine  free  pulp  lacks  brightness  and  the  resulting  paper  has  not  been  marketable. 

Cross  Pointe,  however,  has  achieved  85  percent  brightness  with  the  new  chlorine  free  method.  Topical  copier 
paper  achieves  an  81  or  82  percent  rating.  The  paper,  made  of  three  different  pulps,  mil  Ik  priced  within  five 
percent  of  traditional  stock. 
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Maximize  Our  Airports 


Background 

The  economic  impact  of  an  airport  refers  to  expenditures  made  and  how  those  expenditures  multiply 
through  an  economic  system.  Within  the  Pioneer  Valley  Westover  and  Barnes  Airports  are  currently 
contributing  significantly  td  the  region's  economy  with  an  even  greater  potential  for  the  future. 

•  Westover  Airport  is  a  joint  use  military/civilian  airport  on  2,500  acres  of  land  with  two  active 
runways.  The  primary  runway  is  11,600  feet  long,  300  feet  wide  and  is  equipped  with  high  intensity 
runway  lighting.  It  is  one  of  the  longest  runways  in  the  eastern  United  States  and  can  handle  any 
aircraft  now  operating,  including  the  Space  Shuttle.  Westover's  secondary  runway  is  7,059  feet  long, 
100  feet  wide  and  has  designated  visual  approaches  at  each  end. 

•  Barnes  Airport  is  a  municipally-owned,  public  airport  occupying  1,200  acres  of  land  with  two  active 
runways.  The  primary  runway.  Runway  02/20,  is  9,000  feet  long,  150  feet  wide  and  is  equipped 
with  high  intensity  runway  lights,  non-precision  instrument  approaches  to  both  ends,  a  precision 
instrument  approach  and  approach  lightening  to  Runway  20.  The  secondary  runway.  Runway  15/ 
33  is  5,000  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide  and  visual  approaches  to  both  runways. 

Strategy 

Use  Westover  and  Barnes  to  achieve  maximum  economic  benefit  for  the  region,  including  but  not 
limited  to  retaining  a  military  presence  at  both  Barnes  and  Westover. 

•  Expand  the  use  of  Westover  as  a  facility  for  aircraft  engine  maintenance.  The  demand  for  engine 
maintenance  by  third  party  vendors  is  growing  rapidly  and  the  Westover  facility  would  accommo- 
date these  operations.  Using  the  airport  in  this  capacity  would  bring  additional  dollars  into  the 
region  without  exasperating  the  noise  level  associated  with  arriving  and  departing  aircraft. 

•  Through  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority,  pursue  the  infrastructure  needed  to  allow  direct 
access  from  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  to  Westover  Metropolitan  Airport. 

•  Given  the  location  of  Barnes  Airport,  expand  use  of  the  facility  for  cargo  operations  which  comple- 
ment and  support  the  Holyoke  Free  Trade  Zone. 

•  Pursue  a  Subsystem  Master  Aviation  Plan  for  the  Pioneer  Valley  Region  to  achieve  greater  au- 
tonomy over  our  regional  airport  facilities,  allowing  the  region  to  more  directly  advocate  these 
facilities  and  maximize  their  potential. 
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Higher  Education 


Background 

With  a  total  of  over  20,000  students  from  around  the  world  attending  twelve  colleges  and  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  higher  education  is  definitely  a  regional  export  industry. 

In  addition  to  its  role  as  an  export  industry,  the  region's  higher  education  system  provides  avenues  for 
technology  transfer,  and  a  pipeline  for  a  well  trained  work  force.  A  strong  link  between  businesses  and 
educational  institutions  is  a  proven  economic  development  asset  in  other  regions  across  the  nahon. 

Strategy 

The  region's  colleges  and  university  are  an  asset  to  the  future  economic  growth  of  the  region  and 
should  be  more  aggressively  folded  into  our  economic  development. 

•  Encourage  graduates  to  stay  in  the  region  by  building  career  paths  in  local  industries  and  promot- 
ing regional  job  and  entrepreneurial  opportunities. 

•  Highlight  the  educational  institutions  in  all  regional  economic  development  literature  and  presenta- 
tions. 

•  Involve  higher  education  institutions  in  planning  for  improvements  to  the  region's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  with  an  emphasis  on  the  job  market's  growing  demand  for  employees  with 
higher  education.  Maximize  the  potential  of  intern  and  co-op  programs  offered  by  the  region's 
colleges  and  university. 

•  Strengthen  the  relationship  between  business  and  institutions  by  maximizing  research  partner- 
ships, developing  research  parks  and  tracking  and  promoting  technology  transfer.  (See  strategy  on 
regional  incubators.) 

•  Use  the  higher  education  network  to  help  local  business  identify  and  enter  overseas  markets. 

Throughout  this  plan,  our  institutes  of  higher  learning  play  a  major  role  in  economic  development. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  both  our  schools  and  the  business  community  to  foster  this  relationship. 
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S  c  h  o  o  I  - 1  o  -  Wo  r  k  Transition 


Background 

The  School  to  Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1994  represents  the  effort  to  remake  the  nation's  workforce  for 
the  twenty-first  century.  It  requires  a  shift  of  the  traditional  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  both  the  business 
and  educational  communities.  By  integrating  school  based  and  work  site  instruction  and  curriculum,  it 
develops  a  workforce  of  lifelong  learners  who  value  work  and  education. 

The  law  requires  three  main  components;  school-based  learning,  work-based  learning  and  connecting 
activities.  The  foundation  for  the  STW  movement  has  already  been  established  in  Massachusetts  in  the 
Education  Reform  Act  of  1993.  The  requirements  of  the  common  core  of  learning,  performance-based 
assessment,  elimination  of  the  general  track,  time  and  learning  issues,  recertification  of  staff  and  workforce 
development  plans  have  set  the  stage  for  school  to  work  transition. 

Section  98  of  the  ERA  has  defined  a  new  role  for  the  REBs  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  on  STW  activity, 
starting  with  the  creation  of  a  STW  committee.  The  REB  has  organized  a  two  tier  committee  —  Needs  of 
the  Workplace  Committee  and  the  STW  Planning  Committee. 

Strategy 

In  this  new  capacity,  the  REB  will  be  working  in  mobilizing  the  business  community  to  enter  into  local 
partnerships  with  the  schools.  The  strategy  being  employed  is  a  building-on-success  model.  The  focus  will 
be  in  expanding  successful  existing  programs,  strengthening  planned  programs  and  new  initiatives  as  well 
as  creating  acceptance  for  STW  opportunities  for  all  youth. 

During  the  next  several  months,  a  comprehensive  plan  will  be  designed  to  guide  the  long-range 
efforts  of  school-to-work  transition  for  all  youth  in  the  region.  A  $50,000  grant  to  develop  this  strategic  plan 
is  expected  in  December  1994.  Massachusetts  has  been  awarded  27.5  million  dollars  over  the  next  five 
years.  The  funding  will  flow  to  local  partnerships  in  the  spring  of  1995  and  implementation  is  scheduled  to 
begin  in  the  fall  of  1995.  Approximately  $700,000  will  come  into  the  region  based  on  our  capacity  to  build  a 
comprehensive  delivery  system. 

Education  reform  in  Massachusetts  will  require  alliances  between  educators,  business /industry,  local 
unions.  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  community  organizations. 


\ 
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Long-term  Strategies:  2001  &  Onward 


As  mentioned  earlier,  long-term  strategies  by  nature  are  difficult  to  discuss  since  the  road  for  planning 
and  final  implementation  will  change  considerably  over  the  next  six  years.  The  following  strategies  do, 
however,  contribute  to  the  overall  vision  of  the  Regional  Plan  for  Progress  and  require  attention. 

High  Speed  Ground  Transportation 

A high  speed  ground  transportation  system  traveling  the  Springfield-Boston-New  York  corridor  has  been 
discussed  for  some  time.  As  a  long-term  strategy,  the  region  should  pursue  a  feasibility  analysis  for  the 
project.  In  addition  to  bringing  two  major  metropolitan  centers  closer  to  the  region,  pioneering  high  speed 
ground  transportation  would  provide  the  region  with  a  high  tech  industry  for  export. 


Property  Tax  Reforms 

Conduct  a  study  to  explore  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  moving  public  school  funding  off  of  the 
property  tax  base.  With  our  public  schools  in  financial  crises,  we  should  study  other  regional  models  in 
the  country  that  have  made  these  types  of  change. 


Safety  Training  Center  , 

Using  existing  mill  space  in  one  of  the  urban  cores,  develop  a  training  center  for  workplace  safety.  The 
center  would  be  the  collaboration  of  groups  such  as  OSHA  (Occupational  Safety  Hazard  Association) 
and  the  private  business  sector.  Together,  these  groups  would  provide  training  for  the  manufacturing 
sector  and  other  industries  with  similar  requirements. 
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The  Power  of  Collaboration 

Today,  the  Pioneer  Valley  Region  consists  of  over  fifty  communities  governed  by  a  mixture  of  mayoral 
government  and  town  meeting.  These  communities  are  each  operating  separately,  while  all  within  an 
hour's  drive  of  each  other. 

While  we  continue  on  our  fifty  plus  autonomous  paths,  the  world  outside  of  the  Pioneer  Valley  is 
exploding  with  economic  opportunities.  Trade  barriers  are  falling  away  and  changing  political  climates 
throughout  the  world  offer  new  markets.  Information  is  now  relayed  instantly,  making  all  parts  of  the 
world  accessible. 

As  these  world  changes  occur,  the  Pioneer  Valley  Region  must  position  itself  to  compete  successfully. 
Rather  than  function  as  individual  units,  we  must  act  cohesively.  Those  areas  of  the  country  which 
continue  to  grow  and  prosper  share  one  common  denominator:  They  operate  on  a  regional  level. 

Working  as  a  region  allows  the  people  of  the  Pioneer  Valley  to  cultivate  the  hey  elements  of  a  strong 
economy. 

•  A  highly  skilled  workforce 

•  A  well-maintained  infrastructure 

•  State-of-the-art  technology  and  on-going  research  and  development 

•  Financial  resources  for  new  business  development 

•  High  quality  of  life 

•  Fiscal  xvell-being 

A  regional  collaboration  will  benefit  individual  communities.  During  a  Plan  fin-  Progress  meeting,  mayors 
cfthe  region  indicated  that  they  do  not  consider  themselves  in  direct  competition  with  each  other.  A  new  business 
in  Agawam  means  jobs  for  residents  in  Springfield  and  Westfield:  Conversely,  if  a  perspective  company  decides 
not  to  relocate  to  the  area,  the  entire  region  loses  jobs. 

We  Saved  the  Best  for  Last  Pulling  this  Flan  off  the  Paper 

To  paraphrase  Bill  Sudderth,  the  man  from  Chattanooga  whom  we  met  during  the  second  summit,  "If 
you  don't  have  a  way  to  implement  a  plan,  no  matter  how  good  it  is,  you  only  have  a  plan." 
How  will  we  make  these  strategies  happen?  Implementation  for  this  plan  requires  the  energy  of  the 
region  and  a  grassroots  participation.  As  part  of  the  implementation  process  for  the  Regional  Plan  for 
Progress,  we  recommend  convening  two  assemblies. 

Implementing  the  Plan  for  Progress 

•  The  Plan  for  Progress  Cabinet  is  responsible  for  overseeing  implementation  of  the  Regional  Plan 
for  Progress  and  future  economic  endeavors  for  the  Pioneer  Valley  Region.  The  Cabinet  will  also 
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make  necessary  additions  and  amendments  to  the  strategies. 

The  group  consists  of  secretariats  from  the  private,  public 
and  civic  center  with  some  groups  already  identified  for 
participation.  The  Cabinet  must  be  formed  over  the  next  three 
to  four  months  to  facilitate  implementation  of  the  Regional 
Plan  for  Progress. 

•  An  Inter-Regional  Compact  consisting  of  elected  officials 
from  throughout  the  region  will  work  together  on  economic 
dev-elopment  issues.  This  umbrella  organization  will 
examine  problems  regionally  and  attempt  to  solve  issues 
from  a  larger,  more  effective  perspective.  At  present,  planning  connmissions  respond  to  regional  issues 
by  working  with  planning  boards  on  projects  that  transcend  municipal  boundaries.  This  model, 
developed  in  the  1960s,  lacks  a  necessary  implementation  component  and  no  longer  addresses  the  needs 
of  the  region.  Bringing  together  elected  officials  will  inject  an  implementation  component  to  regional 
issues  and  provide  a  structure  needed  for  the  twenty-first  century. 


Civic 
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The  Inter-Regional  Compact  provides  a  short-term  approach  to  a  much  needed  link  between  regional 
government  planning  and  actual  implementation.  As  a  long-term  goal,  the  Inter-Regional  Compact  will 
proceed  towards  formally  institutionalizing  regional  collaboration.  This  process  must  occur  on  a  legislative 
level  and  is  considered  a  long-term  strategy. 

The  Plan  for  Progress  Trustees,  with  strong  initiatives  by  the  Pioneer  Valley  Plarming  Commission  and 
the  Economic  Development  Partners,  will  initiate  formation  of  these  groups. 


The  Last  Group  for  Implementing:  You 

While  the  Plan  for  Progress  Cabinet  will  initiate  the  implementation  efforts,  a  regional  grassroots 
participation  is  needed  to  move  the  Plan  for  Progress  off  these  pages  and  into  our  lives.  If  we  expect  to 
compete  successfully  in  the  new  global  economy,  the  Pioneer  Valley  Region  must  start  working 
collaboratively.  We  must  restructure  both  our  economy  and  our  views.  We  must  infuse  new  energy  into 
the  Valley.  The  Plan  for  Progress  Trustees  need  your  support,  your  commitment  and  your  participation  to 
implement  these  strategies  and  the  others  that  will  follow.  With  your  help,  we  firmly  believe  that  we  can 
get  there  from  here. 
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